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ABOUT POSTAL LIFE 


Cover: Countless lives have been saved by the blood of 
postal employees such as Ernest F. Pentek, posing with 
Registered Nurse Jane Jarrell before a heart-lung ma- 
chine which processes patients’ and often donors’ blood 
and makes possible the most delicate surgery. 

The pint Mr. Pentek holds is token of 122 donations 
—a gift almost 10 times the amount of blood in his 
body. Mrs. Jarrell, a specialist in heart cases, is the 
wife of Annandale, Virginia, parcel post carrier John 
Jarrell. Photographer Sam Tsunoda took the picture 
at Fairfax Hospital, Falls Church, Virginia. 

This issue’s report on postal lifesavers is constructed 
within the framework of an article prepared by the 
blood bank of the Brooklyn post office. POSTAL LIFE 
correspondents contributed additional information on 
other dedicated postal blood bankers throughout the 
nation. 

The Ten-Gallon Team is made up of the ranking 
postal blood donors among thousands throughout the 
United States. POSTAL LIFE’s correspondents, who 
contributed much material for the article beginning on 
page 4, discovered 10 persons who had given 80 pints 
or more of blood; if we have missed others, POSTAL 
LIFE would certainly like to hear about them. 

Such donors are exceptional. Post office blood banks 
are supported in large part by the dedication of thou- 
sands of employees who may give a pint a year. It is 
in tribute to all these postal people that POSTAL LIFE 





“HERE IT COMES!” 





presents this issue’s account of the blood banks of the 
postal service. 

Information was gathered and forwarded by POSTAL 
LIFE correspondents in some two dozen post offices. 
Correspondents, who are employees of their respective 
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gallons pints 
= sd Ernest F. Pentek, New Brunswick, NJ 122 
Antonio Fernandez, Washington, DC 101 
Howard W. Sutton, Charlotte, NC 99 
— { Donald L. Francke, Louisville, KY 97 
ben teed Fred Bergonzi, Brooklyn, NY 96 
Frank Gordon, Charleston, SC 91 
. Irving Scheer, Brooklyn, NY 89 

a cone i 
Aaron Shapiro, Bronx, NY 83 
Donald E. Martin, Jerseyville, IL 80 
' Elvin Graham, Hollister, CA 80 





post offices, interviewed their blood bank chairmen or 
operating officers to obtain facts. 

Altogether, 103 post offices now have POSTAL LIFE 
correspondents, and their work will be appearing in 
succeeding issues. The intention is to broaden POSTAL 
LIFE’s coverage and to bring it closer to the employees 
for whom it is intended. 

* * * 

Who cares about postal employees? Staff writer Roger 
W. Miller answers that with his report on human engi- 
neering by the Bureau of Research and Engineering. 
The bureau wants to find out why employees work 
well, why they have poor days, what considerations— 
whether a tiff with the wife or the encouragement of a 
good supervisor—influence productivity. Much of the 
research was done in Miami with letter sorting machine 
operators as the subjects of the study. But the findings 
—and the work yet to be done—apply as well to every 
employee who ever made a mistake and wondered why. 

* * baal 

Handicapped employees continue to prove that they 
rank with the best postal workers. One particularly 
inspiring part of the post office program for the handi- 
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capped has been the success with deaf persons. A few 
years ago, there were virtually none. Today there are 
more than 2,000, and one of them, Richard D. Sharp, 
of Seattle, has won the 1970 award for Outstanding 
Handicapped Employee of the Year. 

Staff writer Ronald M. Powell gives readers a closer 
look at the program in Detroit, one of several major 
post offices discovering the abilities of deaf workers. 
Mr. Powell watched the training of new letter sorting 
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machine operators and concluded that the nation’s 
most mechanized post office knows how to take care 
of its people as well. Vincent Graas took the Detroit 
pictures. 

* * * 

Dr. Bruce Sisler, the nation’s chief postal medical 
officer, is in charge of a multi-million-dollar effort to 
give postal people the best emergency and preventive 
medicine program. 

POSTAL LIFE in this issue reports on the outstand- 
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ing results at Philadelphia where Dr. S. Carl Zibelman, 
regional medical officer, and post office Officer-in- 
Charge Vincent J. Logan are supervising the expansion 
and equipping of a modern, efficient medical center. 
Photographs are by Frank Powers and Harry S. Aicher. 
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WONDERFUL PEOPLE 


We have some wonderful people in the postal service. Let 
me tell you what our fellow employees did for our late 
Assistant Superintendent of Mails Thomas F. McNally and 
his wife Betty who were involved in a bad auto accident 
while they were on a vacation motor trip. 

| phoned the Walterboro, South Carolina, post office and 
asked the assistant postmaster if he would ask the post- 
master to keep in touch with the McNallys and offer what 
assistance he could. Postmaster B. George Price III and his 
wife visited the hospital every single day. They and other 
employees of the office brought flowers to Betty McNally. 

The day before Tom died, Miss Joyce Brieland and Ann 
Glover, two regular window clerks, brought Tom and Betty 
a decorated cake for their 25th wedding anniversary. 

When Tom passed away, officials at the hospital called 
Mr. Price. He and Mrs. Price were at the hospital within 
a half hour. They arranged for Betty to leave the hospital 
and stay with a local family. On Saturday, Postmaster Price 
drove Betty 40 miles to Charleston to get the plane for her 
trip home. 

We in the postal service can be very proud to be asso- 
ciated with people of the caliber of the employees of the 
Walterboro, S.C., post office. 

DANIEL F. CAHILL 
Postmaster 
Lawrence MA 01842 


COMPLIMENTS TO KALUGIN 


Thank you for the article on Dave Kalugin. He is a good man. 
He helps everybody. 
ELTON CASTERLOW 
Custodial Laborer 
Radio City Station, NY 10019 
% a * 
| would like to congratulate you on the fine article ‘“‘The 
Mailhandler as a Poet.” 
| know first hand the dedication and perseverance of 
Dave Kalugin. Since all suggestions cannot be implemented, 
any individual who can overcome the frustration of rejection 
and continue his efforts, deserves great admiration. 
Your article should encourage all employees to increase 
their interest in the Incentive Awards Program. 
RICHARD T. POTTER 
Acting Superintendent 
Radio City Station, NY 10019 
we xe x 
When you approach Dave with an idea his encouragement, 
enthusiasm and concern makes you and your idea feel impor- 
tant. A suggestion doesn’t die with him; there is the follow-up 
to the final conclusion, rejected or accepted. Rejection gives 
birth to a new idea with Dave’s encouragement. 
HAROLD KRINSKY 
Radio City Station, NY 10019 
ae ae co 
Have just finished the May-June POSTAL LIFE and as usual, 
get a great kick out of it. 
Knowing Dave Kalugin as a fellow worker, who also 
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Our Readers Write Letters 


Send letters to: Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, D.C. 20260 


assisted in making suggestions understandable, is one thing, 
but to read that this same man is also a poet and a member 
of the Poetry Society is amazing. 
It opens up completely new facets about him. It is an 

honor to know him. 

JOHN F. MATOS 

Clerk 
Radio City Station, NY 10019 


* * * 


Little did we realize that such a gem existed among us. He 
quietly assumes his duties, and never mentions his ‘‘outside”’ 
accomplishments. How enlightening! How delightful! Thank 
you! 

R. L. SOMERVILLE 

Clerk-Typist 
Radio City Station, NY 10019 


ok x me 


A man of this caliber should be in a position to help more 
people. | believe he should be encouraged to take a position 
in which he would better be able to help others. 

PETER J. MILLER 
Astoria LI, NY 11103 


HELP FOR THIRD-CLASS OFFICES 


| would like to congratulate the Atlanta postmaster (Nov.- 
Dec., 1969) on the fine job of getting his employees career 
appointments and a full 40 hour week. How about some 
help concerning clerks in third-class offices? 
| have worked in the post office 15 years. Every few years 
an hour has been cut from my time. We are expected to be 
on call at any time which prevents us from accepting another 
part time job. We have to be able to replace the postmaster. 
This is a great responsibility; we should be given enough 
hours to make it worth while and to hold our interest. 
MYRTLE D. HOWELL 
Sub Clerk 
Crawford, CO 81415 


BEACHED BOATER 


| keep reading about 5-day work week, and wonder if it 
will ever come to pass. | am a regular clerk and because 
ours is a summer colony, the population swells during 
vacation time, and | have been told I: cannot be spared on 
Saturday. This means that my family cannot plan any boat 
trips. If the post office is going to be run like a business 
maybe they could try the Monday to Friday routine. 

ALICE M. MITCHELL 

Clerk 
Rocky Point, NY 11778 


CHOSEN FEW 


Several post office employees have been elected to the 
Executive Committee of the Chicago Chapter of Federally 
Employed Women, for fiscal 1970. They are First Vice 
President, Mrs. Dorothy J. Frank, highway transportation 
clerk; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Evangeline Koonce, clerk- 
stenographer; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Willis, 
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personnel clerk; Financial Secretary, Mrs. Lannie Woods, 
personnel clerk; and Treasurer, Mrs. Judy Dyson, clerk- 
stenographer. 
We invite all interested post office employees to join us. 
MRS. DOROTHY J. FRANK 
Membership Chairman 


Chicago, IL 60680 


ELIMINATE THE ANTIQUATED 


The antiquated substitute status should be eliminated. 
New carriers could be used as replacements and hiring 
should be kept to a minimum so that within a year or so 
each person could get an assignment of his own. | feel all 
regular carriers should be familiar with another district 
besides their own. Management should have the latitude 
to switch regulars to their secondary district if needed. 

Better utilization of personnel will in the long run save 
money and man hours and provide much more efficient 
service. Elimination of sub status will likewise greatly 
improve the working conditions in the postal service. 

JULIUS SCHATSKY 
Baltimore, MD 21207 


ENJOYED OPTO 


The Delivery Services Management course at Oklanoma 
Postal Training Operations is excellent. | appreciate the 
opportunity to attend, and | wish to thank Mr. J. C. Curtis, 
Officer-in-Charge; William F. Owen, Director of Operations; 
Mr. J. E. Hamilton, Assistant Director of Operations, and 
Mr. C. C. Dill, Superintendent, Delivery and Collections for 
nominating me. 
EDGAR T. HARLEY, JR. 
Superintendent 
Binghampton Station, Memphis, TN 38112 


TRIBUTE TO CHRIS HAHN 


To say that your splendid article of tribute to my beloved 
friend Colonel Chris Hahn was superior would be the under- 
statement of the year! He was truly the most revered man 
in the postal service and why he was never Postmaster 
General | shall never understand. 

| had the cherished honor of serving under his command 
for four years during World War Il, first in England, then 
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isn't for sale....that’s a mail box!’ 


North Africa and Italy. A finer officer and gentleman | have 
never met. 

His calmness and intelligent reaction to difficult situations 
could always be depended upon with complete confidence 
in his decisions. To be near him was a pleasure; his amiable 
personality exuded friendship and fairness and brought out 
the desire in others to do not only their best but to go that 
extra mile because he was such a grand guy. | looked up to 
him and admired him for what he truly was—a great leader 
who respected each individual. | learned from him many 
qualities that | have tried to carry on throughout my life. 

MR. LORRAINE S. FOGARTY 

Postmaster 
Guthrie, OK 73044 

at * a 

| enjoyed Mr. August C. (Chris) Hahn's article on a postal 
career. If he is the individual who is responsible for the 
decision to make more level five jobs available to mail 
handlers, | concur with the Postmaster General's decision 
to give him the Distinguished Service Award. 

FORREST R. McMICHAEL 

President NAPOMH Local 40 
Lincoln, NE 68510 


SOARING SUCCESS 


Let me take this opportunity to express my appreciation for 
the publication. I'm one of the “‘silent majority’ which enjoys 
the magazine but doesn’t say much. 

In the last issue, Rich Minsterketter urged sports enthu- 
siasts to share their avocations with your readers. 

I'm a soaring nut. | began soaring in 1967, and now have 
approximately 150 hours in gliders, now called sailplanes. 
| hold a commercial rating and own a Scheibe L-Spatz 55, a 
German high performance single place type. Flew for Uncle 
Sam from 1941 to 1945—about 2,000 hours, including P-38’s. 

Several weeks ago | made my first ‘‘off field’ landing in 
a vacant lot in Elsinore. Later, | had to have the sailplane 
dismantled and trucked back to its hangar. 

Which is another way of saying that things do not always 
work out precisely as planned. That’s not bad training for 
working for the post office! 

BYRON H. ALEXANDER, JR. 
Postmaster 
Culver City, CA 90230 


HE’S FUMING! 

For many years now, | and the thousands of other non- 
smoking employees have been deprived of our natural right 
not to be subjected to the discomfort and terrible stench 
coming from the smoking employee. The smoker contends 
he has a right to smoke and if it bothers non-smokers then 
we can just “be damned.” We non-smokers must put up with 
the smoker sticking an ash tray on a pigeonhole and letting 
his cigarette burn away while only occasionally taking a drag 
on it. The rest of the time we are to reap the benefit of the 
burning; breathing in its smoke, stinking up our clothes and 
sometimes putting us on the verge of illness. Why? There are 
probably as many or perhaps more non-smokers in the post 
office as smokers. 

What about safety? The smoker's attitude here is “we've 
never had a fire yet.” Do we have to have a fire to stop smok- 
ing while around mail? In spite of repeated safety talks one 
can see smokers smoking in “no-smoking” areas. 

| would like to suggest that the Department prohibit all 
smoking in the post office. 

BURNED UP 
Midwest 











Save 


“You give but little when you give 
of your possessions. It is when you 
give of yourself that you really 
give.” —Kahlil Gibran, The Prophet. 


A doctor informed the parents in a 
waiting room of a New York City 
hospital that their 10-year-old 
daughter was bleeding internally. 
Eight live donors with type B-posi- 
tive blood were needed immediately. 

The girl’s uncle, a Brooklyn letter 
carrier, called the chairman of the 
post office blood bank, and within 
an hour, eight postal employees 
with the correct blood type arrived 
at the hospital to donate for the 
carrier’s niece. 

“The employees of the Brooklyn 
post office are members of one of 
the most effective and largest blood 
banks in the nation,” Postmaster 
Edward J. Quigley says proudly. 
Brooklyn postal employees have 
donated more than 23,000 pints of 
blood to the American Red Cross 
since May, 1948. 

“Our post office was the first one 
in the nation to join with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in blood banking,” 
Chairman Rocco R. Papandrea, per- 
sonnel clerk and 20-pint donor, 
says. Today, the collecting agency 
is the Greater New York Blood 
Program, a merger of the Red Cross 
Blood Program and the Community 
Blood Council of Greater New 
York. 

More than 13,000 pints of blood 
have been used by more than 3,500 
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Postal 
Blood Banks 


Lives 


Howard W. Sutton ® 
99 pints 


postal employees and their families. 
Hundreds of pints of blood have 
been contributed to the National 
Hemophilia Foundation and _ to 
Cooley’s Anemia for Children. 

Chairman Papandrea is assisted 
by Mrs. Helen Latouche, distribu- 
tion clerk, and 80 blood bank cap- 
tains assigned to every carrier sta- 
tion, section and unit in the post 
office. The bank maintains an 
around-the-clock watch, ready to 
serve the post office’s 8,500 work- 
ers, their families and retired em- 
ployees and spouses. Last year the 
bank provided live donors for four 
open heart operations and 11 leu- 
kemia cases. 

Brooklyn has two of the nation’s 
leading postal blood donors. Claims 
and inquiry foreman Fred J. Ber- 







gonzi, who retired in May after 29 
years of service, has given 96 pints 


—an even 12 gallons — since 
1944. Letter carrier Irving Scheer 
has donated 89 pints in 26 years. 

Approximately 800 employees 
are members of the Gallon Club, 
and more than 270 members have 
donated two gallons. 

The nation’s top postal blood 
donor is Ernest F. Pentek, safety 
officer at New Brunswick, N.J., who 
has received a commendation from 
President Nixon for his work. 
POSTAL LIFE correspondents re- 
ported no other postal employee 
within two gallons of Mr. Pentek’s 
remarkable record of 122 units— 
more than 15 gallons—since 1940. 

Mr. Pentek, who joined the postal 
service in 1946, helped organize his 





Brooklyn team: Mr. Bergonzi; Assistant Operations Director David 
Myerson; Mr. Papandrea; Edward M. Schottland, New York Blood 
Program; Mr. Quigley; Mrs. George Hale, Kay Hughes, NYBP; Mr. Scheer 
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Antonio Fernandez 


107 pints 


post office’s blood bank the same 
year. Since then, it has provided 
blood for 10 open heart operations, 
has given transfusions for blue 
babies (who suffer from oxygen de- 
ficiency in the blood) and once pro- 
vided 100 pints of blood for a single 
patient,. Postmaster Vincent R. 
Loftus said. Since 1962, Mr. 
Pentek has served on his local Red 
Cross board of directors in charge 
of rare blood donors. 

New Brunswick’s second ranking 
donor is Superintendent of Delivery 
and Collection Harold A. Simpson 
who has given 77 units. 

Many major post offices sponsor 
blood banks; thousands of employee 
members give thousands of units of 
blood each year. In return, em- 
ployees and their families are eli- 
gible for all the free blood they re- 


Mrs. Nellie Martin 
top woman donor 





Frank Gordon 
97 pints 


Aaron Shapiro D 
83 pints 





quire in the event of an emergency, 
operation or other need. 

“It’s a silent thing you do to do a 
little bit of good,” says Buffalo, 
N.Y., window clerk Harold Lienart 
who has given more than five gal- 
lons. 

“We have been fortunate,” Louis- 
ville, Ky., box clerk Monroe E. 
Harris, Sr., says, grateful for the 
good health of himself and his fam- 
ily. None ever has needed blood, 
but Mr. Harris has given eight gal- 
lons since 1947, and he intends to 
continue donating regularly. 

Letter carrier Donald L. Francke 
views blood donation as an obliga- 
tion of the healthy. “I feel almost 
compelled to continue,” said Mr. 
Francke whose gift of 97 pints 
makes him one of the leading 
donors in the nation. An employee 
since 1953, Mr. Francke has been 
donating since 1950. 

William A. Dwinell, Louisville 
postal machines mechanic, first gave 
blood as a Navy enlisted man in 
1951 when his wife’s illness required 
13 pints. Shipmates made it up, 
and since then he has given seven 
gallons. 

“Donating blood gives a person a 
feeling of quiet satisfaction,” Arthur 
C. Plato, letter sorting machine co- 
ordinator, said. Mr. Plato, an em- 
ployee at Louisville for 21 years, 
also has donated seven gallons. 

Louisville’s Director of Admin- 
istrative Services, Raymond L. Sax- 
ton, who helped start the blood 
bank in 1958, says that since 1965 
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Harold A. Simpson 
77 pints 


more than 1,900 -postal workers 
have contributed 280 gallons to the 
Red Cross. 

Blood banks, like other banks, 
operate through deposits and with- 
drawals. A post office wishing to 
organize a blood bank—as Charles- 
ton, S.C., does—makes an agree- 
ment with a medical institution 
which collects the blood, processes 
it, stores it and distributes it to hos- 
pitals or other users. 

Charleston post office this year, 
contracting with the Red Cross, 
agreed to supply an annual quota 
of blood units equal to 40 percent 
of the employee complement. That 
means 196 pints in 1970, and Of- 
ficer-in-Charge J. Gorman Thomas, 
Jr., hopes to fill the entire quota 
with one big donation day. Mr. 
Thomas praised the example of 
Branch Superintendent Frank Gor- 
don who, on his own, has donated 
91 units since 1950. 

Postal employee blood banks 
have saved hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in commercial blood costs. 

In Baltimore alone, blood bank- 
ers estimate that employees or fam- 
ilies required $287,000 worth of 
blood in 12 years. More than 9,300 
pints have been collected in that 
time; almost 3,800 employees are 
active participants. 

Richard M. Coleman and John J. 
Petr have received three-gallon pins; 
William J. Paska, Dennis W. Patti 
and Walter J. Dorsey are two-gallon 
donors; and 142 other workers have 
given a gallon. Employee Services 

continued 
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Blood typing at Baltimore 


Officer Harrietta J. Keeney admin- 
isters the program; she is a member 
of the blood bank governing com- 
mittee which includes Postmaster 
Warren M. Bloomberg as chairman, 
John N. Melvin, R. Gordon Hod- 
dinott, Stephen E. Slowe, William 
Young, Dorothy J. Strole, Robert 
Scharon, Levi Dozier and Robert 
E. English. 

More important than dollars is 
the savings in lives. Open heart 


surgery and other modern surgical 


procedures would be impossible 
without an adequate supply of 
blood. 


Portland, Me., blood bank rou- 
tinely supplied 22 pints of blood for 
an open heart operation on the son 
of a letter carrier. Postmaster John 
R. Fortin says that the bank, begun 
in 1950, has a membership of 789 
employees. Chairman Henry Sud- 
bay, a clerk, and his assistant, car- 
rier Thomas P. Gorham, manage 
bank affairs. Carrier James Scanlon 
is Portland’s leading donor, giving 
several pints yearly. 

In Rochester, N.Y., 10 years ago, 
more than 100 workers responded 
to an emergency for the 16-year-old 
daughter of Joseph Capuano. In 
gratitude, Mr. Capuano, now as- 
sistant postmaster, became a dedi- 
cated donor and leads his post of- 
fice with more than 36 pints. Sec- 
onding him is mail handler Albert 
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Cardamone, who has given 25 pints. 
More than 44 persons have given a 
gallon, and 15 have exceeded two 
gallons. 

Worcester, Mass., blood bank 
Chairman John F. Houlihan is ac- 
customed to Red Cross requests for 
rare blood. “Generally,” he said, 
“a phone call is all that is needed, 
and the member with the correct 
blood type is on his way to the hos- 
pital almost immediately.” 

Postmaster John B. Howarth, 
himself a blood bank member, 
praised nine employees who have 
donated three to five gallons each: 
Alfred W. D’Angelo, John F. 
Dolan, Anthony J. Falcone, James 
J. Foley, James J. Gallagher, Fran- 
cis E. Hayes, George E. Leary, 
Thomas J. Markley and Abraham 
Medoff. 

Most postal blood banks are as- 
sociated with the American Red 
Cross, the nation’s largest blood col- 
lection agency. From all sources, 
the Red Cross obtains more than 
three million pints a year. Hospitals 
and other authorized collection 
agencies draw another four to five 
million units. 

One independent group is the 
Central Florida Blood Bank whose 
accounts include the Orlando post 
Office. 

In 19 years, 327 postal workers 
have donated almost 3,000 pints. 
Postmaster L. A. Bryant, Jr., said 
that three times in little more than 
a year a trio of Orlando employees 
—wWilliam J. Harvell, Virginia R. 
Keenan and James H. Lawrence, 
Jr.—have answered emergency calls 
for their unusual blood. Robert L. 
MacNaughton and Joseph H. Good- 
rich are  seven-gallon donors; 
Charles M. Davis, Amos C. Hetsler 
and Charles E. Sloan, have donated 
six gallons. Five-gallon givers are 
Carl M. Brenner, Ray M. Chester, 
Howard L. Dobson, Frank G. Luce, 
George K. Westerveld and Homer 
E. Tinklepaugh. Some 106 others 
have given from one to four gallons. 

In Miami, the Postal Employees’ 


Blood Bank gives through the John 
Elliott Blood Bank of Dade County. 
Since 1950, the postal group has 
contributed more than 6,600 pints. 
Part of the motivation is a steak 
dinner for every donor, courtesy of 
the Postal Employee’s Welfare Com- 
mittee, the Credit Union and the 
Cafeteria Committee. 

Dick Cook, chairman since 1962, 
is the last active member of the 
original blood bank committee. Mr. 
Cook, a foreign mails technician, 
heads the committee of eight, in- 
cluding representatives of each craft, 
which governs the postal blood 
bank. 

In the past few years, the com- 
mittee, with the encouragement of 
Postmaster E. M. Dunlap, has 
donated 875 pints to the Veterans 
Hospital, 480 units to the Variety 
Children’s Hospital and 100 units 
each to several other institutions. 

At Buffalo, N.Y., each of six 
unions runs its own blood bank in 
association with the Red Cross; 
quotas range from 20 pints annually 
for Local 76 of the Maintenance 
Employees to 151 for Local 374 of 
United Federation of Postal Clerks. 

Mrs. Nellie Martin, chairman of 
the clerk’s bank, has given 58 pints 
herself and is probably the leading 
woman donor throughout the postal 
service. Letter carrier Donald J. 
Perna has given more than eight 
gallons since 1953. In the last five 
years, employees have given nearly 
2,500 pints of blood. 

Washington, D.C., blood bank is 
directed by post office medical of- 
ficer Dr. Emmett G. Coiner and 
head nurse Florénce J. Jones, R.N. 
Organized in 1958, the bank now 
collects some 2,400 pints of blood 
annually. Major donors are hon- 
ored by the Employees’ Welfare 
Committee. 

“Washington postal employees 
have responded magnificently,” 
Postmaster Carlton G. Beall said. 

McKinley Crudup, vehicle oper- 
ations employee, has such raré blood 
that it is sent directly to the govern- 
































ment’s National Institutes of Health 
at Bethesda, Maryland, for research 
purposes. He has donated more 
than three gallons in eight years. 

Washington clerk Charles E. Lan- 
caster has made 71 donations; clerk 
Wilson A. Knight, Jr., has given 69 
pints; and Noah Patterson, a PSDS 
technician, 66 pints. 

Seven-gallon donors include Earl 
T. Robinson, Milton J. Smith and 
Gerald K. Stair. Washington has 
197 one-gallon givers. 

Chief among D.C. donors and 
second nationally is Antonio Fer- 
nandez, retired clerk, who gave 101 
pints. Mr. Fernandez, who now 
lives in Ormond Beach, Fla., re- 
cently underwent surgery and re- 
quired several pints of blood. 

Approaching Mr. Fernandez’s 
mark is Charlotte, N.C., letter car- 
rier Howard W. Sutton. The World 
War II fighter pilot, captured in 
North Africa, has donated 99 pints 
in 21 years. “It’s my way of saying 
thanks for the Red Cross food pack- 
ages that kept me alive,” he says. 

Other Charlotte letter carriers 
who have given impressive amounts 
are Robert L. Moore, 72 pints; 
Darius L. Frye, 57 pints; Robert L. 
Graham, 49 pints; and William B. 
Christenbury, 41 pints. Supervisor 
Carl E. Sims has contributed 41 
times, and 190 other employees 
have given from one to five gallons. 

Hollister, Calif., an office of 22 
employees, has five’ three-gallon 
donors: rural carrier Elvin Graham, 





80 pints; his brother, city carrier 
Edward (Babe) Graham, 60 pints; 
carrier Amos Mac Rubio, 76 pints; 
Window clerk Fred LaSelve and 
Postmaster Robert P. Graves, 25 
pints each. 

Friesland, Wisc., post office is too 
small for a bank, but Postmaster 
Gerald A. Syens has given 36 pints 
—perhaps a record for postmasters, 
and Jerseyville, Ul., rural carrier 
Donald E. Martin, also acting in- 
dependently, has contributed 80 
pints. 

Another member of the exclusive 
10-gallon club is carrier Aaron 
Shapiro, of Bronx, N.Y., who has 
donated 83 times in 23 years. He 
received a commendation from 
Postmaster Frank J. Viola, who also 
presented three-gallon pins to clerks 
Harry C. Abramson, Oscar Marsh 
and Anthony Di Paola. 

Bronx has eight two-gallon and 
10 one-gallon donors. In seven years 
since the bank was organized, em- 
ployees have donated 800 pints. 

Postal Headquarters in Washing- 
ton has four eight-gallon donors: 
Harold R. Ames, of the Bureau of 
Operations, 70 pints; Donald G. 
Mooney, Sr., Bureau of the Chief 
Postal Inspector, 69 pints; Elmer 
Cerin, of Postal Service Manage- 
ment Institute, 66 pints; and Walter 
H. Eggers, of the Bureau of Finance 
and Administration, 65 pints. Seven- 
gallon donors are W. Jay Lowery, 
Bureau of Research and Engineer- 
ing, 60 pints; Earl L. Ellis, Oper- 








ations, 59 pints; John A. Tweed, 
Research and Engineering, 59 pints; 
Norval R. Young, Operations, 57 
pints. Thirteen others have given 
three to five gallons. 

Portland, Ore., has one eight- 
gallon donor—box clerk Leonard J. 
Huffman with 67 pints—and 27 
gallon-givers. In 15 years blood 
bank members have contributed 
about 3,700 units to the Red Cross. 
The bank is run by Mrs. Barbara 
Lindekugel, R.N., medical unit 
nurse. 

San Francisco’s blood bank was 
organized in 1954 by Local 2 of 
the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks, and window technician 
Ulysses E. Woodard, a Local 2 
trustee, has been chairman for 10 
years. 

The postal group, associated with 
the Irwin Memorial Blood Bank, 
has provided more than 4,000 units 
during its history; some 46 employ- 
ees are gallon-givers. 

Los Angeles Post Office Employ- 
ees Blood Donor Program was 
created in 1952 by a consolidation 
of separate banks formed by union 
locals in the years following World 
War II. Carrier Fred Lofchie—now 
an assistant superintendent at World- 
way Postal Center—was the first 
chairman of the new group. He was 
assisted by carrier John Kohler. 
Clerk Kenneth Hanson was program 
coordinator from 1958-69 when 
Mrs. Carrie Blanton, of the Office 
of Personnel, succeeded him. @ 


They give by the gallon: from left, Louisville’s Arthur C. Plato, 7 gallons; Monroe E. Harris, 


Sr.,8; Donald L. Francke, 12; William A. Dwinell, 7; and (right) Buffalo’s Donald J. Perna, 8. 
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ATLANTA REGION 

Four weekends a year Valdese, 
N.C., postal clerk Roy Abee becomes 
his own gran’pa. 

Mr. Abee, a postal employee for 21 
years, portrays his grandfather in 
From This Day Forward, an outdoor 
historical drama recounting the settle- 
ment of Valdese in 1893. Waldenses, 
a French-Italian religious group, had 
come to America in search of land 
and freedom of worship. 

George A. Hauss, Mr. Abee’s 
grandfather, was the star route and 
later rural letter carrier, who brought 
mail to the tiny settlement and spent 
spare moments giving the newcomers 
lessons in English. 

In one amusing scene, the play has 
Mr. Abee teach a Waldensian woman 
English by pointing out pictures in the 
mail order catalogue. He departs in 
confusion when she becomes insist- 
ently curious about the things called 
bloomers. 

His grandfather’s route took all day 
in a horse and buggy, Mr. Abee said. 
He said that one of his mother’s daily 
chores was to meet her father at noon 
with lunch and a fresh horse. In winter 
she brought live coals to replenish 
the small stove which Mr. Hauss 
carried in the buggy to warm his feet. 

The historical drama, written by 
Fred B. Cranford, will play at 8:45 
p.m. August 6-7-8, 13-14-15, 20-21- 
22, and 27-28-29 in Valdese, now a 
thriving industrial town of several 
thousand population and a post office 
employing 19 persons, including the 
one who is his own gran’pa. 

* * cad 

Tampa, Fla., postal employees are 

moving into the nation’s first major 
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level 


post office constructed at an airport. 

Postmaster Jose A. Gonzales said 
that the move reflects today’s reliance 
on air transportation of mail. The 
new $4.6 million post office will 
handle all city mails and serve as a 
sectional center for 72 smaller post 
offices and as a national transporta- 
tion center, exchanging mail with sec- 
tional centers at Ft. Myers, Orlando 
and Lakeland. 

The post office, built as part of the 
new $80 million Tampa International 
Airport, is probably the first in the 
nation to be financed by bonds. The 
securities were issued by the Hills- 
borough County Aviation Authority, 
and the Post Office Department will 
redeem them with rental payments 
during 20 years. 

“Beautiful cooperation between two 
governmental agencies,” Mr. Gonzales 
said. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION 


He’s a light heavyweight in the 
ring, but Mike Mcintyre does strictly 
heavy duty as a Pittsburgh mail 
handler. 

Lifting and handling help keep him 
in shape for amateur boxing, and the 
job helps pay Mr. MclIntyre’s way 
through Community College where 
he majors in physical therapy. 

“My primary goal is a good educa- 
tion,’ Mr. McIntyre says. “Then, if 
I continue to be successful in boxing, 
I will make up my mind about a 
professional career.” 

This year he won championships 
in the Silver Gloves Tourney at Weir- 
ton, W. Va., and the Regional Golden 


Gloves Tournament at Huntington 


May 





and reached the semi-finals in the 
National Golden Gloves Tournament 
at Las Vegas. 

His number one booster is Dad— 
Acting Foreman of Mails, J. P. 
Mcintyre. 


DENVER REGION 


Albuquerque, N.M., postal clerk 
Curtis C. Bellinger has been made 
a Knight of Jerusalem, Order of the 
Grand Cross. 

Sir Knight Bellinger was among 
eight persons, including Governor 
David Cargo, so honored for work in 
behalf of the Eastern Church. 

Knighthood was conferred by His 
Beatitude, Maximos V Hakim, Patri- 
arch of Antioch and of all the East, 
in a ceremony at the Church of Cristo 
Rey in Santa Fe. Host was the Very 
Reverend Louis Barcelo, Vicar Gen- 
eral in the United States for the Patri- 
arch of the Melkite Catholic Church. 

* * * 

Winner of the Denver area’s 1970 
Distinguished Federal Service Award 
is Ted K. McAlister, letter carrier at 
Aurora, Colo., for 16 years. 

Mr. McAlister was honored for 
exemplary public service as a postal 
employee, scoutmaster and Order of 
the Arrow adviser, and member of a 
veteran’s organization. The award was 
sponsored jointly by the National 
Civil Service League, the Denver Fed- 
eral Executive Board and _Inter- 
governmental Job Information Center. 

Mr. McAlister has received nine 
certificates of award from the post 
office and a postmaster‘s letter of 
commendation for service beyond the 
call of duty. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

The daily job of moving 200 
million pieces of mail among 32,000 
post offices and delivering it to 200 
million Americans along 150,000 
carrier routes involves some pretty 
fancy planning. 

One of the principal planners, 
Dr. Beatrice Aitchison, Director of 
Transportation Economics, has been 
named winner of the National Civil 
Service League’s annual Career 
Service Award. Among current 
winners is Astronaut Neil A. Arm- 
strong. 

Dr. Aitchison, one of the highest- 
ranking women in postal service 
(GS-16), holds a Ph.D. from the 
Johns Hopkins University, an A.B. 
from Goucher College (both at 
Baltimore), and a degree from the 
University of Oregon at Eugene, 
where she once taught. She has 
been in federal service since 1938, 
and in postal service 17 years. 

Her expert knowledge of trans- 
portation economics has resulted in 


. I 
fs ; i . 
payment of the lowest possible 
charges for mail transportation serv- 
ices and actual savings of many mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

At the Church of the Epiphany 
in 1963 she was elected to the ves- 
try, the first woman to serve in the 
121-year history of the Washington 
parish. 

In 1961 Miss Aitchison received 
one of the first Federal Woman’s 
Awards, and remains its only postal 
recipient. She was elected a Fellow 
of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion in 1965 and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1966. 









SAN FRANCISCO REGION 

A $1,000 National Achievement 
Scholarship to Stanford University’s 
School of Engineering has been 
awarded to Walter C. Johnson, 18, 
son of Sacramento, Calif., letter car- 
rier Earl L., Johnson. 

The award was one of 230 made to 
outstanding Negro students through- 
out the nation by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 

Walter was co-valedictorian at Rio 
Linda High School, was a scholarship 
letter recipient and was on the varsity 
track and football teams. A student 
senator, he also participated in the 
stage and cadet band, was a member 
of the Foreign Language Club and 
the Science and Math Club. He was 
awarded the Bank of America plaque 
for the outstanding student in Science 
and Math. 

Walter’s father has been a postal 
employee since 1950. 

* * * 

San Francisco’s reorganized scheme 
training program has won high praise 
from visiting Postal Headquarters 
officials. 

Mrs. Jessie Harris, superintendent 
of Scheme Examinations, and her staff 
of 25 instructors and examiners were 
cited for “capable direction and active 
participation.” 

More than 4,700 distributors have 
taken the course since its development 
in 1968, and in a seven-month period 
last year, some 86 percent of the 
trainees passed examinations. 

Mrs. Harris attributes such success 
to emphasis on individual attention 
and classroom procedure. One in- 
structor is permanently assigned to 
each trainee; daily lesson plans, 
among other things, require students 
to master at least 16 scheme cards a 
day; trainees with serious difficulties 
consult senior scheme examiners. 

* * * 

“J just couldn’t stand retirement,” 
said Lester W. Oltmann who retired 
from the timber business 12 years ago. 

So he became a temporary letter 
carrier with the Cloverdale, Calif., 
post office, and today, at the age of 
79, Mr. Oltmann is perhaps the oldest 
active postal employee in the nation. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. REGION 
Jacqueline Bush, 16-year-old vio- 
list (above), daughter of RPO clerk 
Joseph Bush, is flying to Switzerland 
in August to make beautiful music. 

Jackie and 130 other talented teen- 
age musicians who make up the 
Washington, D.C., Youth Symphony 
Orchestra and their founder-conduc- 
tor, Lyn G. McLain, were invited to 
represent the United States at the 
St. Moritz International Festival of 
Youth Orchestras. 

Other children of postal employees 
making the trip are: Denise Jackson, 
trombonist, whose father, Henry 
Jackson, is a complaints analysis 
specialist at postal headquarters; 
Michael Ligon, string bass, son of 
mail handler Sara Ligon; Barry 
Thomas, percussion, son of super- 
visor George Thomas; and Eric 
Thomas, clarinetist, son of William 
Thomas, motor vehicle specialist from 
postal headquarters. 

Nine other youth symphonies from 
around the world will also perform 
during St. Moritz’ two week festival. 
From these will be chosen an inter- 
national orchestra, composed of the 
finest musicians, for the closing con- 
cert to be conducted by Walter 
Susskind of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The D.C. Symphony program, from 
which the youth orchestra was chosen, 
includes some 700 youngsters, 11 
through 18, from 82 public, parochial 

continued 
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and private schools in the capital, 
~ Maryland and Virginia. 
_ The young artists perform an aver- 
age 20 concerts annually, are heard 
‘by 25,000 persons. Orchestra mem- 
_ bers, as well as those not making the 
trip to Switzerland, helped to earn 
expense money by giving concerts 
and selling symphony buttons. 

* * * 

Fairfax, Va., clerk Franklin W. 
Matthews was presented a $200 spe- 
cial act award for reviving a co- 
worker who had fainted. Mr. 
Matthews was cited for his prompt 
action and first aid skills. ; 


NEW YORK REGION 


Two Rockville Centre, N.Y., letter 
carriers have received cash awards 
for courageous acts. 

John E. Pearsall, who joined the 
post office 21 years ago, saved the 
life of a three-year-old boy who had 
fallen into a pond. Postmaster Joseph 
Huber and Anthony D. Milone, secre- 
tary of the Letter Carriers local, 
commended Mr. Pearsall. 

James W. Trammell, a postal em- 
ployee for 10 years, was honored for 
extinguishing a fire at the home of a 
postal patron. 


CINCINNATI REGION 


More than 1,000 Columbus, Ohio, 
postal employees participated in a 
special coronary prevention survey 
conducted by the College of Medicine 
of Ohio State University. 

Postmaster Victor J. Bodish said 
that 56 employees were rated high 
risks for heart attacks and were re- 
ferred to their doctors. A number of 
other employees were overweight or 
had high blood pressure or another 
symptom associated with heart strain. 

The program was available without 
charge to male employees between 
the ages of 40 and 59. Purpose was 
to discover healthy men who are heart 
attack prospects and to refer them for 
preventive medical attention. 

Diagnosis was based on analysis of 
such characteristics as the partici- 
pant’s weight. blood pressure, choles- 
ferol count. smoking and exercise 
habits. © 
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In all the talk about modernization 
and mechanization of the postal 
service, does anybody care what 
happens to the individual employees 
who are working with that mechani- 
zation in that modernized postal 
plant? 

The answer is an emphatic yes. 
All the money and all the thought 
are not going toward machines. 
There is also a concentrated effort 
focusing attention on men and 
women. 

That effort is wrapped up in what 
is called the Human Factors Labora- 
tory in the post office’s Bureau of 
Research and Engineering. Human 
Factors Laboratory may not sound 
like a place to get in out of the cold. 
But the fact is that the people in that 
laboratory worry about such things 
as— 

—why you get tired on the job; 

—will background music help 
you work better; 

—what difference does 
vision make; 

—should you pace the machine 
or should the machine pace you; 

—what effect does noise have on 
your work, and 

—why do we all make mistakes. 

These are, of course, difficult 
questions. Sometimes the answers 
are not to be found on the job. 
Maybe, for example, you had a poor 
night’s sleep, or your favorite ball 
club lost its 14th straight, or the 
puppy made a mess on the rug just 
before you left for work, or the 
family car wouldn’t start again. 

Those things can make more dif- 
ference than weak supervision or a 
dirty office. 

Nevertheless, much of your atti- 
tude toward your job can be traced 
to factors over which your employer 


super- 


—the Post Office Department—has 
control. And it’s those factors that 
the Human Factors Laboratory is 
concerned about. 

Douglas Y. Cornog is the head of 
the Human Factors Group in the 
Bureau of Research and Engineer- 
ing. He has a staff but also gets 
some help from his wife, June, who 
has a doctor’s degree in industrial 
psychology. 

The two of them combined on a 
paper called “Human Factors Engi- 
neering in the Sorting and Handling 
of Mail.” The paper was presented 
at the NATO Advance Study Insti- 
tute on Human Factors/Ergonomics 
at Mondello, Sicily. 

The Human Factors Laboratory 
contracted with the Applied Re- 
search Laboratory of Sylvania Elec- 
tronic Systems at Waltham, Mass., 
for a study on human factors in the 
operation of letter sorting machines. 

Among other things the Sylvania 
study came up with these points: 

—Noise can be a factor in LSM 
operator errors, with 20 of 57 
persons interviewed mentioning 
the problem. 
—Lighting can also be a problem, 
particularly with the glare of a 
console light on white paper. 
—Drowsiness can be traced to 
loss of attention and motivation, 
monotony, muscular fatigue, eye- 
strain (some operators wear dark 
glasses) and heat from the 
machine. 

—Music. controlled competition 

and “feedback display” merit 

consideration as ways of improv- 
ing efficiency. Music may ease 
working conditions. Competition 
is healthy, cuts down on boredom. 

“Feedback display” means letting 

an operator know what his errors 
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individual 





are and thereby how to correct 

them. 

The role of the supervisor cannot 
be minimized. As the Sylvania re- 
port points out: 

“The worst complaints received 
about a specific supervisor came 
from a post office where a serious 
error-rate problem exists. There are 
too many confounding factors at 
work to permit a firm conclusion to 
be drawn, but these facts suggest the 
impact an individual supervisor can 
have on an operation . . .” 

The report also suggests a “closer 
look at supervisory training and 
practices.” Something that will prob- 
ably be cheered by both supervisors 
and operators. 

And in another part of the 
Sylvania report: 

“Supervisors have a powerful in- 
fluence on operator performance. 


Here the qualities of leadership be- 
come important . . . The successful 
leader must have the confidence and 
respect of his workers. He must 
have genuine concern about the 
welfare of the workers and show it 
both in his attitudes and in his 
follow-up on workers’ complaints. 

“His criticism of the workers must 
be justified and based on knowledge 
and skill of his own. He must be fair 
in his judgments and equally so to 
all—no favorites. He must instill a 
team spirit in his crew and create 
a desire to move the mail and pride 
in doing it well. Poor supervisory 
practices can leave an operator dis- 
satisfied and discouraged, lowering 
his motivation and attention and 
raising his error rate.” 

It’s true,¢the Sylvania study ac- 
knowledges, that a tiff with the 
spouse before you came to work can 


make a difference on your output. 
But the study says that the opera- 
tor’s “present mood is partly a mat- 
ter of longer term morale.” 

And the study continues: “Dis- 
satisfaction, either with long term 
goals and personnel policies or with 
recent relations with his supervisors 
or fellow clerks, can lower the oper- 
ator’s motivation, causing him not 
to care how he is performing.” 

As pointed out earlier, no firm 
conclusions were drawn from the 
research. Indeed, one comment on 
the work says that it “will be most 
useful as a basis for further research 
in the area of operator errors.” 

In other words, more needs to be 
done. But you can bet that more 
will be done to help men and women 
to work with machines. You can 
bet that somebody does give a damn 
about you and your job. @ 











Cleopha Campbell, 28, is one of the 
most attractive subjects depicting 
the modern image and forward pace 
of the Detroit post office. Not only 
does she represent the “now” gener- 
ation being actively recruited into 
the postal service, Cleopha also de- 
picts the large number of female 
employees and minority groups inte- 
grated throughout the Post Office 
Department. 

More significantly, Cleo exempli- 
fies the enthusiasm, dedication and 
effective production of handicapped 
postal workers who are emerging as 
full-fledged members of the 740,000- 
employee force of the post office. 

“They're up there with the best 
of our employees,” Detroit Post- 
master Edward Baker said. “We 
need people who can produce the 
way they do.” 

Today, there are some 18,500 
handicapped postal employees 
throughout the postal service, who 
are contributing to the effective 
operation of the nation’s mail system. 

Present appointments include 
some 2,000 persons with hearing 
deficiencies, including 461 with 
speech malfunctions, and 3,350 in- 
dividuals with impaired vision. 
Included in the latter group are 237 
employees completely without sight. 
More than 1,700 mentally retarded 
have been hired. 

Detroit post office began its pilot 
program in June of 1968 when 18 
deaf trainees passed all pre-exami- 
nation requirements and were ap- 
pointed to the postal service. For 
four weeks, the group received on- 
the-job training parallel to routine 
training given all new clerks. 

Trainees studied schemes and 
practiced operating letter sorting 
machines at a rate of 30 letters per 
minute. Gradually, they worked up 
to a peak of 58 letters per minute. 

At no time were job functions 
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Vivacious Cleopha Campbell, LSM operator 
at Detroit, talks with her fingers. 


modified during the pilot program. 


However, instructions were com- 
municated by teachers skilled in sign 
language . 


Detroit has the invaluable assist- 
ance of Mrs. Edna Brown, who 
volunteered to work with the pilot 
training program. Mrs. Brown, who 
has normal hearing, learned sign 
language at the age of seven as a 
means of communicating with a deaf 
playmate. 

Mrs. Brown, a foreman of mails, 
supervises the group of deaf em- 
ployees who qualified on the clerk- 
carrier examination and were ap- 


pointed substitute clerks assigned to 
LSM operation. Ten have achieved 
regular status. 

Twenty-five-year-old James Bush, 
a native of Michigan, is already 
studying for a level-6 position. A 
sports car enthusiast, Mr. Bush en- 
joys working for the post office and 
is planning to make the postal serv- 
ice his career. 

Miss Campbell is equally satisfied 
with the post office, but she has 
taken several courses in sewing and 
cooking and she may desert the 
postal service for the role of a home- 
maker. Her chances seem good, 
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judging from the sparkling engage- 
ment ring she wears on her finger. 

While training programs such as 
the Detroit pilot program were once 
considered unique, today they are 
becoming widespread throughout the 
postal service. 

In Louisiana, for example, postal 
officials report success in the hiring 
and training of the deaf. Sixteen of 
21 hired at New Orleans have 
learned schemes and qualified as 
letter sorting machine operators; 
two others have become career mail 
handlers. 

“They are excellent workers,” 
Postmaster Paul V. Burke said. 

The program was established in 
March, 1969, with the cooperation 
of the Reverend Gerard J. Howell, 
director of the Catholic Deaf Center. 
Father Howell referred job appli- 
cants and taught sign language to 
participating postal personnel. Train- 
ing assistants George McCullum and 
Henry L. Augustine, Sr., qualified 
as instructors; others who learned 
enough to communicate are Chief 
Training Officer John Collins; his 
secretary, Miss Elaine Regan; John 
E. Rousseau, Jr., general foreman 
of mails; and Daniel K. Mahony, 


Handiworkers: from left, Detroit foreman of mails Edna Brown; airmail face-up 
specialist Hilda A. Turner of New York; Detroit LSM operator James Bush. 


foreman of LSM operators. Mrs. 
Macceil Terry, secretary in the post- 
master’s office, is a volunteer worker 
for the deaf and also knows sign 
language. 

Six months ago the program took 
root in Baton Rouge which hired a 
class of 12, saw 10 qualify as LSM 
operators and the other two as 
manual distribution clerks. The post 
office will hire six more trainees. 

Officer-in-Charge Robert C. Wil- 
fong praised Chief Training Officer 
Kenneth A. Wilson and _ Sister 
Frederick, of the Catholic Deaf 
Center in Baton Rouge, for their 
cooperative efforts in behalf of the 
program. 

“Other employees accept the pro- 
gram well.” Mr. Wilson said. “They 
see the deaf workers producing as 
well as anyone else.” 


New York City has a special story 


of courage and inspiration in Miss 
Hilda A. Turner who is deaf and 
90 percent blind. Miss Turner has 
taught herself to pronounce words 
and phrases, and she “reads” words 
traced on her palm. 

She is assigned to the airmail 
face-up table as a regular mail 
handler, and she is praised by her 
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Henry L. Augustine, Sr., instructs New 
Orleans trainee Kenneth Broussard. 


supervisors as one of their best 
workers. Miss Turner, in return, says 
the job is the best she has ever held; 
she likes the idea of performing 
service for the public. 

With her usual determination, 
Miss Turner is studying psychiatry 
in her spare time. She was gradu- 
ated from Brooklyn College where 
she majored in psychology and 
sociology, and she has a master’s 
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degree in social studies from Buffalo 
University where she was president 
of the Student Council Graduate 
School. 

Detroit’s special program for 
speech-hearing handicapped was 
proposed to Postmaster Baker by 
Lawrence Wright, assistant district 
supervisor for the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Mr. Wright had been impressed with 
the success of a similar program at 
the Baltimore post office. 

Baltimore Postmaster Warren M. 
Bloomberg in 1967 had hired a class 
of the handicapped after 21 had 
passed the civil service examination. 
Mr. Bloomberg had assigned Ray- 


mond Rubin, now foreman of mails, 
to assist with the instruction of the 
new employees in manual letter sort- 
ing and letter sorting machine 
operation. 

Mr. Rubin, who has normal hear- 
ing, is the son of handicapped par- 
ents, and as a youngster, he learned 
sign language and became an in- 
terpreter for his parents. 

Detroit is now establishing a 
special program for the carrier craft. 
Ten deaf employees began training 
in May, and as the program proves 
itself, it will be extended to other 
post offices. 

Says Detroit Postmaster Baker: 
“All anyone asks is a fair chance. 


NO HANDICAP TO 
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Winning smiles: from left, Richard D. Sharp; Lewis Chas- 





























tain, Jr.; Postmaster General Blount; Kenneth \W. Witmer. 
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It is genuinely inspiring to see how 
eagerly our handicapped respond. 
I think there’s a lesson in it for all 
of us.” 

Detroit Personnel Director J. R. 
Choinski, who supervises the train- 
ing program, said: “There’s no lack 
of ability on the part of these 
employees. It’s just a question of 
adjusting to the demands of the 
job and the work room situation 
generally.” 

While training programs for the 
handicapped continue to spread, one 
important facet of the Post Office 
Department becomes more evident: 
postal employees will continue to be 
hired on the basis of their abilities. @ 


EXCELLENCE 


Czechoslovakia is still three years 
away, but Richard Denning Sharp is 
already an Olympian and a cham- 
pion. 

Mr. Sharp, training for the na- 
tional heel-and-toe walking cham- 
pionships, hopes to make the United 
States team which will compete in 
the 1973 Olympics for the Deaf at 
Prague. 

No matter what happens, Mr. 
Sharp’s Olympian performance with 
the Seattle post office varsity al- 
ready has earned him one national 
championship. 

He is the Outstanding Handi- 
capped Postal Employee of 1970— 
proclaimed and invested by Deputy 
Postmaster General E. T. Klassen 
who presented Mr. Sharp with an 
inscribed walnut plaque at the 
awards luncheon in Washington, 
D.C. 

“He is a remarkable individual, 
an inspiration to us all,” Mr. Klas- 
sen said. 

Fifteen other regional winners, 














Postmaster General Blount (left) poses with award winners: 


(standing, from left), Richard D. Sharp, Seattle; William J. Elliott, 
Jr., Baltimore; Lewis Chastain, Jr., Tucson; Melvin Kachelmeier, 
Milwaukee; Glen L. Strange, Tonkawa, OK; Ralph Roina, 
Greenwich, CT; Marcos Lopez, Houston; William M. Schrader, 
Ludington, MI; and Jay G. Dennison, Jr., McKeesport, PA. Seated, 
from left, are Leon G. Neale, Sonoma, CA; William W. Sears, Jr., 
Memphis; Geraldine Adams, St. Louis; Kenneth W. Witmer, 


Canton, OH; Willis Lutin, Orlando, FL. 


triumphant in competition among 
18,500 handicapped postal workers, 
were presented with certificates by 
Assistant Postmaster General Ken- 
neth A. Housman, chief of person- 
nel. Harold Russell, chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, addressed 
the group, and later the 16 winners 
met privately with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Winton M. Blount. 

The amateur athlete who won 
the fourth annual competition has 
mastered lip reading, sign language 
and three city schemes, last of them 
by a 100 percent score. 

Three years ago he became the 
first person with a hearing-speech 
impediment hired by the Seattle post 
office, and as Postmaster James J. 
Symbol put it: “He had to bear the 
brunt of our ‘trial and error’ train- 
ing. He earned his place in our 
ranks the hard way, and he gained 
the liking and respect of everyone 
he met.” 


As other handicapped joined the 


workforce, Mr. Sharp took charge, 
acting as interpreter for those who 
could not read lips. Said his post- 
master who presented him with a 
special achievement award: “We are 
directly in debt to him for 20 fine 
postal employees and, really, for the 
wonderful success of our handi- 
capped program.” 

Said Regional Director Fred Hu- 
leen: “Much credit for assisting 
these people in their courageous ef- 
forts to become accepted, useful 
employees belongs to Mr. Richard 
Sharp.” 

To the praise of the Deputy Post: 
master General, Mr. Sharp re- 
sponded simply, communicating in 
swift graceful gestures which an in- 
terpreter translated to the luncheon 
audience: “I want to thank the pos- 
tal service for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to work in a job where my 
handicap doesn’t make any differ- 
ence.” 

Runners up for the 1970 awards 
are Kenneth W. Witmer, chief per- 








sonnel officer at Canton, Ohio, and 
Lewis Chastain, Jr., stamp supply 
clerk at Tucson, Arizona. 

Mr. Witmer, acknowledged by 
other personnel officers as one of 
the best in the Cincinnati Region, 
received awards for regional contri- 
butions to the health benefits and 
labor relations programs and earned 
cash for a suggestion of national 
significance. He has spent 31 years 
in the postal service. Despite rheu- 
matoid arthritis, severe ulceration, 
and loss of a leg, Mr. Witmer al- 
ways returns inquiries about his 
health with his customary smile and 
a single word “Fine!” Like the ex- 
cellent personnel officer he is, he 
listens with patience and sympathy 
to other postal workers who bring 
their health problems to him. 

Mr. Chastain, Tucson’s pleasant, 
proficient stamp clerk, willingly un- 
dertakes special assignments, en- 
couraging others with his enthusi- 
asm, and still holds the Tucson post 
office record of $100 for an accepted 
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suggestion. After work he cultivates 
his major interest as a member of 
the local stamp club and finds time 
to operate his ham radio—although 
he enjoys the gift of life by virtue 
of thrice-weekly kidney machine 
treatments. 


Mr. Chastain, who joined the 
post office in 1957, has been cited 
22 times for successful suggestions 
and still takes Denver Region Cor- 
respondence Courses to improve his 
job proficiency. 

Kenneth C. Christensen, who be- 
gan as a clerk 23 years ago, has 
risen to the position of assistant to 
the postmaster at Lake City, Iowa. 

He also serves as dispatcher and 
window clerk, performing all tasks 
with impartial excellence. His cour- 
tesy has won him the good will of 
patrons and fellow employees alike. 
Undeterred by the loss of toes dur- 
ing the Battle of the Bulge and ma- 
jor spinal and internal surgery, the 
St. Louis Regional winner also 
serves as an emergency vehicle 


driver and short wave radio oper- 
ator, and last year the volunteer 
fire department presented him with 
a gold watch in appreciation for 25 
years of community service. 
Raymond O. Barker, who joined 
the post office in 1935, is another 





former clerk who worked his way 
up—in this case—to postmaster of 
Hudson Falls, New York. 

Mr. Barker’s effort and determi- 
nation in the face of multiple sclero- 
sis and a heart attack set the ex- 
ample for his employees. Knowl- 
edgeable and conscientious, Mr. 
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Barker has also held such commu- 
nity positions as member of the 
Village Zoning Board, chairman of 
the swimming pool, and trustee of 
his local multiple sclerosis chapter. 
His performance earned him the 
award for the New York Region. 

Only woman among the regional 
winners is Miss Geraldine Adams, 
payroll clerk at the St. Louis Postal 
Data Center, who represents the 
special Headquarters-Data Centers 
category. 

Said PDC Director Milton L. 





Be NL 

A? 
Healy: “Miss Adams is a cheerful, 
outgoing young woman who is 
deeply concerned about her fellow 
man.” He praised “her spirit of co- 
operation, her initiative and attitude 
toward the postal service.” 

Miss Adams’ work improving key 
punch operations have earned her 
two promotions since she transferred 
to St. Louis from the Chicago Re- 
gional Office in 1964. An amputee, 
she has been with the postal service 
16 years, and in off-duty hours she 
serves as training officer for the 
Centerville Chapter of the Illinois 
Women’s Civil Defense Council. 

William J. Elliott, Jr., custodial- 
laborer at Baltimore, is an outstand- 
ing example of the success of the 
program for the mentally retarded. 

The Washington Regional win- 
ner, who joined the post office four 
and a half years ago, already has 
won advancement to a higher level 
and is nominated for a superior ac- 
complishment award. Mr. Elliott 
cleans buildings so well that he is 
sent as the emergency replacement 





to other stations and branches when 
their regular workers are absent. 

Four other distribution clerks 
were regional winners. 

Willis Lutin, of Orlando, Fla., 
who has 19 years’ service and holds 
five 100 percent scheme ratings, 
stands on artificial limbs to sort 
mail. His job performance, his ex- 
cellent attendance record, and his 
bright, cheerful attitude serve as an 
example to his fellow workers and 
earned him the 1970 award for the 
Atlanta Region. 

Melvin Kachelmeier, of Milwau- 
kee, has scored 100 percent on 15 
consecutive scheme examinations. 
The Minneapolis Regional winner, 
who has lost a leg, has earned cash 
awards in 1968, 1966 and 1964 
for distributing at a rate 15 percent 
higher than average. The 27-year 
veteran of the postal service never 
asks special consideration and is 
popular with fellow employees and 
supervisors alike. 

Leon G, Neale, of Sonoma, Cali- 
fornia, is classified as a distribution- 
window clerk “only because we can- 
not find a description to fit his many 
jobs and talents,” Postmaster Lucille 
E. Palmer says. 

Besides letter sorting, Mr. Neale, 
a multiple sclerosis victim, also man- 
ages vehicle maintenance, keeps 


time and leave records, orders sup- 
plies, does the work sheets during 
route inspections and serves as un- 
official adviser to clerks and carriers 
who consult with him about vehicles, 
leave records, schedules and miscel- 
laneous complaints. The San Fran- 




































cisco Regional winner joined the 
post office in 1952. 

' | Jay G. Dennison, Jr., who lost an 
arm during World War II, is one of 
the best distributors in McKeesport, 
' Pennsylvania, maintaining a 100 
percent scheme record and produc- 
ing at rates well above average. 
F With the post office since 1946, Mr. 
Dennison spent several years at the 
l service window and is secretary of 
his local of the National Postal Un- 
, ion. 

The Philadelphia Regional win- 
ner has served several years with 
J the South Allegheny School Author- 
| ity. He advises several youth orga- 
nizations and is himself an enthusi- 














a astic sports participant. 

+ William W. Sears, Jr., of Mem- 
t phis, Tennessee, so consistently ac- 
; cepted assignments above his clerk- 
J typist job that last year he was 
$ 

| 

\ 

e 

‘ 

S 

a a i 
£ advanced to the position of general 
I clerk. His work—processing in- 
'S quiries on lost mail and correspond- 
3, ing with publishers—has won him 
l- the admiration of supervisors and 
3 fellow workers. 


Officer-in-Charge J. C. Curtis 
compliments Mr. Sears for his 
“humbleness, cheerfuless and con- 
cern for others.” The Memphis Re- 
gional winner, a paraplegic, sub- 
mitted five successful suggestions 
last year. Mr. Sears began with re- 
gional office 10 years ago and trans- 
ferred to the post office in 1964. 

Ralph Roina, a Marine veteran 
who lost a leg during World War II, 
advanced from temporary clerk to 
carrier station superintendent in 18 











Deputy Postmaster 
General E. T. Klassen 
admires plaque held 

by 1970 national 
award winner Sharp. 





years with the Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, post office. 

A tireless worker, he often stops 
by the post office on his own time 
to see that mail operations are going 
well. Postmaster Frederick J. Whe- 
lan praised his “outstanding quali- 
ties of leadership,” said that Mr. 
Roina “commands high respect 
from his staff for his fairness and 
sincerity.” 

The Boston Regional winner has 
received several awards, served as 
secretary of the Incentive Awards 
Committee and was president of his 
local of the United Federation of 
Postal Clerks. He has been chair- 
man of post office charity and bond 
drives, and he is still musical in- 
structor for the Greenwich Boys’ 
Club Band. 

Marcos Lopez, letter carrier at 
Houston, is another World War II 
veteran who suffered severe injury. 
Machine gun fire on Iwo Jima left 
him with a damaged arm and a 
severe limp. The Dallas Regional 
winner has earned the admiration 
of fellow carriers, supervisors and 
patrons in the 20 years that he has 
delivered mail. 

A route examiner commended 
him for excellent service in the 
office and on the street. Mr. Lopez 
has received a cash award for su- 
perior achievement, has served as 
a member of his station’s safety 
committee and participates in char- 
ity and bond drives. 


William M. Schrader, fireman- 


—_ 


laborer at Ludington, Michigan, is 
the kind of conscientious worker 
who would help paint the post office 
basement floor in his spare time. 
In fact, he proposed the idea, and 
this sort of dedication, together with 
his excellent work maintaining the 
building and grounds and his sug- 
gestion activity, prompted Postmas- 
ter Theodore W. Johnson to nomi- 
nate him for the Chicago Regional 
Award. 

Mr. Schrader suffered major 
shrapnel wounds of the abdomen 
and hip during World War II. Says 
his postmaster: “He is severely 
handicapped, but he has courage and 
plenty of it, and he makes his own 
life worthwhile and many others 
with whom he works.” 

Glen L. Strange, another dis- 
abled veteran of World War II, is 
an exemplary postmaster, respected 
and admired by his employees, his 
superiors and his organization. 

The head of the Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa, post office specializes in per- 
sonnel relations, promotes the incen- 
tive award program and worked to 
obtain a new post office. For eight 
years he has helped the Wichita Re- 
gional Office to train new post- 
masters, and last year he was presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Association 
of Postmasters. 

Mr. Strange said upon appoint- 
ment in 1956: “Being postmaster is 
a most rewarding job—I enjoy help- 
ing people and I am serving my 
government again.” @ 
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doctoring up 


medical 
service 


Nurse F. J. McKlindon shows Lifemobile oxygen 
mask use on assistant Christopher Howley. 


If necessary, the doctor could per- 
form a tracheotomy on the work- 
room floor. 

It hasn’t happened yet at Phila- 
delphia, but if that emergency 
should arise, the post office medical 
unit is ready. Parked near the main 
elevators is a converted golf cart 
fitted with a stretcher and equipped 
with the surgical instruments nec- 
essary to perform the life-saving 
operation that lets air into the lungs. 

The Postal Lifemobile also carries 
a heart massage unit, oxygen and 
other equipment necessary to re- 
spond to any emergency—from a 
broken limb to a heart attack. After 
first aid, the employee may be eased 
onto the stretcher and ‘transported 
by Lifemobile from any of the five 
working levels to the expanded 
medical unit where a bed and im- 
mediate attention by a doctor or 
registered nurse await him. 

Later, the patient may be taken 
by the post office central vehicle 
dispatching unit to his home or to 
a hospital. Officials in Washington 
are watching the experience in 
Philadelphia to see if the Lifemobile 
might be practical for other post 
Offices as well. 

The Postal Lifemobile is the in- 
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spiration of Dr. S. Carl Zibelman, 
regional medical officer who is su- 
pervising the expansion of postal 
medical facilities in Philadelphia 
and the rest of the region. 

He and other regional medical 
directors are overseeing the multi- 
million dollar development of the 
medical service launched a year ago 
by Dr. Bruce H. Sisler, the nation’s 
chief postal medical officer. 

“We want to be able to give our 
postal people injured on the job the 
same medical care they can expect 
from the best hospital outpatient 
clinic,” Dr. Sisler said. 

Adds Dr. Zibelman: “The Life- 
mobile is one example of the post 
office’s continuing effort to provide 
the best medical care for its people. 
We intend to give our employees 
the best treatment, the best equip- 
ment, the best medical personnel 
and the best facilities. It’s got to be 
the best of everything for them.” 

The postal population of 750,000, 
like any other major American com- 
munity, must have its own doctors 
and program of medical care, Dr. 
Sisler says. 

In the past year, he has headed 
an energetic drive to recruit physi- 
cians, to establish new medical units 








and enlarge existing ones, to acquire 
essential equipment such as X-ray, 
diathermy, electrocardiogram and 
whirlpool; and generally to improve 
the medical care available to postal 
employees. 

Besides the work at Philadelphia, 
major medical projects are under 
way in New York, New Orleans, 
Washington, D.C.; Cincinnati, and 
Los Angeles. 

Since Dr. Sisler joined the postal 
service in 1967, the number of 
medical units in postal installations 
has jumped from 47 to 93, and more 
are planned. Such growth has 
doubled the coverage of employees; 
two-thirds of them are now within 
range of postal medical units. 

“Tt’s still not good enough,” Dr. 
Sisler says flatly. “We need to cover 
at least three-fourths of our people 
with certain direct medical services, 
and we should provide the rest with 
instructions on how to get the 
emergency medical care they need 
for on-the-job injuries.” 

The investment, he agrees, will be 
substantial, but then so will the 
benefits. 

“First of all, our employees’ 
health is worth it,” he says. 

Additionally, by providing its own 
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medical services, the post office 
hopes to reduce workman’s com- 
pensation which now costs the postal 
service $19 million a year. 

Since 1968, the postal service has 
doubled its medical staff to 54 
doctors and in the process has re- 
duced their average age from 61 to 
47. Last May medical men met at 
Philadelphia to hold the postal 
service’s first medical conference on 
the east coast. 

Back strain is the most common 
complaint of patients entering the 
Philadelphia medical unit, Dr. Zibel- 
man says. Cat and dog bites and 
ankle sprains follow. X-ray equip- 
ment, which will help detect broken 
bones, is expected to be in operation 
by the end of the year. The equip- 
ment will produce X-ray films in 90 
seconds. Another X-ray center is 
being installed at one of New York’s 
three medical units, and similar 
equipment is destined for City Post 
Office and for Post Office Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Besides emergency treatment for 
on-the-job illness or injury, medical 
units are being designed to maintain 
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Medical team: Dr. Bruce 
H. Sisler (top), chief postal 
medical officer; Dr. 
William Gorham (right), 
Philadelphia medical unit 
physician; Dr. S. Carl 
Zibelman (lower right), 
regional medical officer; 
Nurse Shirley Possinger 
(bottom) in Philadelphia 
medical unit with patient 
Richard D. Shoaf, carrier 
technician from Upper 
Darby, Pa. 
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Philadelphia’s Dr. Di Massa 
at medicine cabinet 





effective programs of preventive 
medicine. If an X-ray reveals a 
health problem, for example, the 
employee will be referred to his 
private physician. During a flu epi- 
demic, or other periods of wide- 
spread sickness, the medical unit will 
provide flu shots or other appro- 
priate immunization. The Philadel- 
phia center also offers selected pre- 
ventive medical tests for all em- 
ployees. Again, if a case warrants, a 
patient will be referred to his 
physician. 

The Philadelphia center, which is 
staffed around the clock; offers serv- 
ice to 13,000 employees. Each day 
the center receives about 100 pa- 
tients seeking everything from aspi- 
rin to bandages to heat treatment. 
There may be four or five emergen- 
cies a month, including an occa- 
sional heart attack. Doctors give 
about three physical examinations 
a day to employees being considered 
for promotion or for transfer to an- 
other craft. The center does not 
provide pre-employment physicals 
although Washington officials are 
considering whether such a program 
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might be tried, at first on a limited 
basis. 

Dr. Zibelman emphasizes “hu- 
manistic treatment of patients.” He 
said: “We are trying to dispel the 
old company doctor image; we 
believe in treating each patient as an 
individual.” 

Philadelphia’s attending physi- 
cians are Drs. Ernani Di Massa and 
William Gorham, products of Dr. 
Sisler’s drive to recruit new, younger 
medical officers. They are assisted 
by registered nurses F. J. McKlin- 
don and Shirley Possinger, first aid 
attendant Christopher Howley and 
records clerk Mary Ann Daniels. 

In addition, a compensation clerk 
will move into the medical unit to 
provide information, assistance and 
the necessary forms to injury or ill- 
ness victims. This convenience will 
save the patient trips to other offices. 

Enlargement of the Philadelphia 
medical unit was a team effort, Dr. 
Zibelman said. He gave major credit 
to Vincent J. Logan, head of the 
Philadelphia post office. 

“He gets things done,” Dr. Zibel- 
man said. “If I get jammed up, I 
give him a call, and things happen.” 

“Tt cost a few extra bucks, but 
so what?” Mr. Logan said. “It was 
for our people.” He has long en- 
visioned a modern, efficient medical 
unit for employees. He and Head 
Nurse McKlindon worked for the 
establishment of the Philadelphia 
unit in 1958 when Mr. Logan was 
chief personnel officer. 

The medical suite has tripled in 
size and now covers 3,500 square 
feet, including waiting area, nurse’s 
station, X-ray facilities, records cen- 
ter and a doctor’s office for consul- 
tations. There are three partitioned 
cubicles, each with a bed, and a 
physiotherapy section for whirlpool 
baths and deep heat treatment. The 
layout was drawn up by John Bod- 
ner, engineer and draftsman, who 
has been with the post office for 34 
years. 

“It is important to emphasize that 
we are planning for 10 and 15 years 
from now,” Dr. Zibelman said. “The 





way the postal service is growing, 
we have to consider what we'll need 
in 1980 and beyond and get ready 
for it now.” 

The Postal Lifemobile itself is an 
example of the teamwork which has 
contributed to the improvement of 
the Philadelphia medical center. 
Purchased by the Employees Wel- 
fare Association, the golf cart was 
converted by the Vehicle Mainte- 
nance Facility staff, including James 
Robinson, director; Louis Ciara- 
mello, assistant; James Little, chief 
mechanic; and James Granger, 
James Crittenden, James Pollard 
and Ulysses Mills. 

Maintenance Supervisor Douglas 
Bailey, who is secretary-treasurer of 
the welfare association, coordinated 
the project. “He was always there 
whenever we needed anything,” Mr. 
Logan said. He praised unions for 
their wholehearted support of the 
project and for their teamwork 
through the welfare association. 
“The association represents all 
crafts,” Mr. Logan said. “It was 
their cooperation that made the 
whole thing work.” @ 
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Officer-in-Charge Logan 
in driver's seat 






























quick trip 
through 
the postal past 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MAIL SERVICE, 
by Carl H. Scheele, Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 250 pages, $6.95 


Carl H. Scheele’s A Short History of the Mail Service 
ought to be longer. 

Mr. Scheele’s description of the mails begins with 
the Middle East 4,000 years ago when “letter carriers” 
transmitted clay tablets and memorized messages. His 
survey passes to the Orient, Medieval and Renaissance 
Europe, British postal reform of the nineteenth century, 
colonial North America and the United States until the 
present postal reorganization movement. 

Colorful, abundant history it is, enough for volumes 
more than the slender 250 pages to which Mr. Scheele 
disciplined himself for text, notes and a valuable refer- 
ence listing of postal literature. 

Essentially, Mr. Scheele’s Short History is a factual 
and statistical skeleton of civilization’s mail systems— 
manageable but thorough enough to give any American 
postal employee a glimpse of the tradition he serves. 

The book grew naturally out of Mr. Scheele’s work 
as associate curator in charge of the Museum of 
Philately and Postal History at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, D. C. 

Most relevant to the big postal issues of today is 
the History’s account of mechanization and the concept 
of the post office as a business. 

Traditionally, Mr. Scheele makes clear, postal prog- 
ress was considered in terms of transportation—moving 
mail from one point to another by faster means, Too 
little effort was devoted to development of equipment 
which would help clerks, mail handlers and carriers 
process more mail more rapidly and more accurately. 

The History points out that it has always been possi- 
ble to ‘carry certain mail at a profit. In fact, the Thurn 
and Taxis family for 400 years operated an extensive 
European postal system as a family possession, winning 
fortune and hereditary nobility in the process. American 
colonial post riders often carried extra items on the 
side and made a personal profit on such traffic. 

In 1889, Philadelphia merchant John Wanamaker 
was appointed Postmaster General with instructions to 
operate the U.S. mails on a business-like basis, but 
not until recent times has the United States considered 
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a postal system so much like a business in its manage- 
ment and finances. 

Short History describes other fascinating aspects of 
the posts: rise of the railway mail service, carriage of 
mail by balloon, the private express companies, com- 
ing of airmail, carrier pigeons, V-mail, pneumatic tubes. 

It is unfortunate that the book does not have more 
space for the personalities as well as the things of postal 
history. There is a good sketch of Rowland Hill, father 
of the postage stamp, who persuaded the British govern- 
ment to cut postage rates in 1840 and thus make the 
mails practical for everyday use by the working man. 

However, the reader would gladly hear more of 
Mr. Wanamaker, or George B. Armstrong, founder of 
the American railway mail service; the genial James A. 
Farley or Amos Kendall who in the 1830's prepared 
the way for the system of political postal appointments. 
The section on Benjamin Franklin would be richer and 
more significant if we had some of his writings about 
the post office—the views and philosophy of the postal 
service’s Own among the founding fathers. 

The work traces the ups and downs of American 
postal rates quite thoroughly and often specifies times, 
distances and stops on pioneer mail routes. As much 
attention should have been given to the progress of 
salaries and significant employee legislation, and some 
account of the postal union movement would have been 
helpful. 

But altogether, the book is meticulously researched 
by a dedicated historian who had the grim persistence 
to read most of the Post Office Department’s annual 
reports and a good deal of additional literature as well. 

Short History's great strength is its convenient, well 
organized presentation of fascinating material from 
many sources; the reader gets a broad survey of the 
history of the mails, and if he wants to learn more 
about some aspect, he can find specialized literature 
on his subject listed among the references. 

To any postal employee who has ever paused—letter 
in mid-air—to ask himself silently what it’s all about, 
this history provides a reassuring reply. @ 
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$100,000,000 IN MAIL BAGS 


Not really. Frantic Trans 
World Airline officials bor- 
rowed mail and bags from 
AMF Tour Foreman James 
T. Burgess at Dulles 
Airport near Washington, 
D. C., in an effort to trick 
a jet hijacker. 

They stuffed eight bags 
with shredded newspaper 
and laid them on the run- 





way with 31 pouches of 
live airlift and airmail as a 
lure for the air pirate who 
demanded $100 million. 
Wher the jet landed, 
airport police shot out the 
front tires, and as passen- 
gers fled down emergency 
chutes, FBI agents boarded 
the craft during a gun 
fight and arrested Arthur 





G. Barkley who was sub- 
dued by flight crewmen. 
The pirated jet had 
stopped at Dulles once be- 
fore to take on a pilot qual- 
ified for overseas flights, 
fuel for 1,900 miles and 
$100,750 cash which TWA 
had scraped up from Vir- 
ginia banks. The plane 
took off for an uncertain 





fate, but when the hijacker 
discovered the shortage, 
he ordered the craft to re- 
turn for the remainder of 
the $100 million. 

After the dramatic cap- 
ture, Postal Inspectors O. 
Richard Metz and Ronald 
D. Luker and transfer clerk 
A. V. Tuck drove out to the 
runway to recover the bait. 
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